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Reviews. man in Albany. He is faithful, intelligent, and satisfies 
RO TENE RE AEN Ra, his master; but, in consequence of an unfortunate oc- 
A; 2 PRESGOR, ee with a young gentleman in the family, feels 

himself obliged to leave. The good wishes of his master 
go with him, and by his recommendation, he finds him- 
Perens |self a clerk in a merchant’s store, in the western part of 
i |New York. This is advancing one step in promotion. 
Tue volumes before us, from the press of the Harpers, | Allen is much pleased with the stir and bustle of bus- 
claim our attention, as the production of an American es and becomes oe so men and ae- 
lady. The following pretty introduction accompanies ong Eiate bes pares wnt BS, apne pega 
the work. ‘These pages are inscribed to the inhabitants |" nag. Be change in his employer's situation, he 8 
of Stockbridge, as an expression of the regard of the [seein adrift on the ocean of life. An attorney in oe 
author; who is chiefly indebted to an intercourse with in omage, miretie- nae wage reared _ oneg Honaee 2 
them, if she has at all succeeded in portraying the truth, ‘img ae seen, -_ peer as _ oe 
intelligence, and goodness to be found in Nature’s pleas- a ee — vodyrar een vapronny pee Alen 
ant places.’ We think this dedication very appropriate. Pee ee ee oa sane = ergo ve-ipidiean 
Alien Prescott’ isa tale of domestic life, ' The reader ||7°""e ambition had prefigured, and of which he never 





A NOVEL. 











° } $ sig ’ j ras sta ‘ ¢ eotl 
must not expect to be entranced in the mazes of the gay otsight.” Indue time, he was admitted as an attorney ;| 


and fashionable circle, or to have his sympathies enlisted wane ie maphapes, marae panes ane SO, Sonee him| 
in the history of the noble and highborn. Our authoress — partnership. Meanwhile, let us take a peep at 
has chosen for her theme ‘the fortunes of a New Eng- Westdale. ; ; : ; 

land boy,’ anda poor boy, too. For our own part, we In Allen s boyhood and during his residence at West- 
have read her volumes with no little interest. Where dale, he gains the friendship of little Love Heywood ; — 
one has been fascinated with the chivalric lore of some what a pretty name why merenees Bin samen Ser ute, | 
hight-wrought legend, or in imagination mingled in the when she was near pecans ae Sem, Be atl 
throngs of the busy world,—there is a relief in those forms several other acts of kindness. Love and he grow | 
quiet scenes which partake of the realities of domestic UP, and - bound together by all the ties of infantile! 
retirement. We have read somewhere, that a celebrat- affection. Since Allen’s departure, Love has become} 








ed painter of Charles the Second’s reign was fond of quite a lady, the belle of the village, and an arrant little || 


The return of Allen to the home of his youth was 
| warmly welcomed by his old friends. Let us hear his 
icharacter discussed in the family circle of the Hey- 
woods. 


‘Allen Prescott is a likely young man,’ said Mr Heywood, as he 
replaced the candle one evening, after lighting him to the door ; — 
‘quite a likely young man.’ 

His wife, who, with many kindly recollections of Allen, had at 
first been gratified to perceive the interest with which he had ap- 
peared to regard her daughter, but who now begun to fear a coun- 
teraction unfavorable to her iigher views, replied in the affirmative ; 
taking care to throw in a qualification in the form of a wonder, that 
| he should not have come to sce his mother before, if he was so well 
| able to afford it. 

‘ Because,’ said Mr Heywood, ‘he had something to do. A young 
man who expects to be respectable can’t be staging over the coun- 
try, and spending whole weeks doing nothing but fishing, and shoot- 
|ing, and walking up and down a’ter a parcel of girls — it is’nt con- 
| sistent, Miss Heywood.’ 
| Mrs Heywood, who well knew where this insinuation pointed, re- 
plied, ‘That is’nt what I mean, Mr Heywood; but I do feel as 
‘though, in nine years, Allen Prescott might have found time to 
jcome and see his mother —I like to see a person show nat’ral af. 
| fection.’ 
| ‘ And I should like to know if he was ’nt proving his nat’ral affec- 
| tion all the time in better ways than idling about? And now, is’nt 
he fixing his mother as comfortable as any reasonable woman can 
| desire ?? 
| *O,1 do’nt mean to say but what Allen will always do his duty — 
I only speak about feelings,’ said Mrs Heywood, making up in em- 
| phasis what her observation wanted in point. 

‘Well,’ replied her husband, ‘when I see folks doing their duty, 
I always conclude that their feelings are about right: — it would be 





well if everybody gave as suitable evidence. Beside,’ added he, 


° > . ° > . atte / 7 i o ™ fay > wm at — r . P -_ a ake ¢ 
sketching, in the back-ground of his portraits, a land- coquette. Mr Heyw ood is a blunt, good natured farmer, with a side look at Love, who had not allowed herse If to take any 
scape with trees and fountains and church towers in the and his wife, one of those thrifty, match-making matrons, || part in the discussion — ‘if any one distrusts Allen’s having feeling, 





distance — that the eye might be pleased with the con- “ : 
trast between the splendid charms of the Court Beauties} ine iowa of Westdale had recently been honored with 


and the unobtrusive simplicity of Nature’s creations. — “~ _—t as re! nay engen, * aE ee 
Equally striking is the transition from the glare and sun-| - a ers er bios — wryonde a ser 
light of fashion, to the shades of rural life. Have not| ont Spe ey ten oes lla ce egy as st 
too many writers been dazzled by the brilliancy of the EUS Dane eae, ten, Thee Eaywonn, in postic- 





f° . ; . |jular, is anxious mmen lege. r Argus eyes || 
former? Our authoress displays considerable talent, in anne, Se SENS Se 08 pensinge. Eee Aeguseges 
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the management of her story. A residence in a New||5002 discover that her Love is an especial favorite with 
England village appears to have given her an insight in-| | the stranger, and onan ene ramen oy Sens 
to the peculiarities of character; and sometimes she| about § courtship. A vary pretty Sistation cneues ae 
will startle you with a comic touch, the more pleasing! |'Wee? me pane speceniettienge _" any sttachment is 
because unexpected. There are one or two scenes of|| formed ; Love does not care a fig for Mr Davenport, = 
thrilling interest — but we should say that her forte is||e for wae ’ Bat wenn 4 anen, Gaae Rane — 
decidedly in the playful and humorous. We deem it)|°'Y interesting shire for young gentlemen and ladice 


|| ; Re 
: ne |— prov yrant-gaze of parents is on them. Ir 
not the least merit of the work before us, that it is wholly || provided no tyrant-g I In 
American. But we hasten to the story. | 
Allen P et as t , \|had got to be a lawyer, and had come home to see his 
en Prescott 1s the only son of a seaman, and is left}! oe 
’ mnaaie: : || mother. 
‘ the =. «i or Ry . = erp mother, to the|) And how does this affect Love Heywood — do you 
charity of the world. In the midst of poverty and dis-|| Re SON ae Si P 
7 S-|/ask? Her feeling for Allen is no matter cof coquetry. 
tress, we find them removed to Westdale, a small village | How his haat parting thrilled to her heart . And 
‘ eH F i < § art. 
aed both apres and hoping be tter times.|| how often has his loved memory come over her, in the 
Of cortee ada the Tonite ar niarms. Tf the flowers| twilight hour. She takes up a favorite volume; but the 
one. See eco 1Tipened; and 1)\| charm is gone —it was Allen who read it with her. — 
these in their turn disappeared, he had a snug corner of| | He was! ed ion in the sports of childhood j 
i tlaite: sethiids Salt dire oan seein alan || He was her companion in the sports of childhood, anc 
“< ; re es gues oa Hi ee ” aman gratitude, that first arose in her bosom, had been 
chestnuts, and apples, to furnish forth many a regale for || ¢. ane . 

: : . ifanned into a purer flame. And was Allen faithful ? — 
himself and his mother during the long winter evenings || : ‘ . : he 
r 5 ie ‘5S: || He has no reason to be ashamed of the chronicles of his 

ur a year or two, Allen passes his time very comfort-|| Jove, In all his struggles and labors, ‘ his mind had oft- 


ably, doing a variety of ‘chores’ for the neighboring | ey wandered into the bright regions of a happy future; 
farmers, and now and then attending the district school.|| and the image of Love Heywood, the sweet and merry 
At length, his resolution is formed to better his condition || companion of his childhood, had always mingled with 
of life, by going to ‘seek his fortune,’ as they phrase it in his day-dreams.’ The meeting of Allen and Love was 
this working-day world. He commences on the lowest affectionate ; and the hearty pressure of the hand and 
round of the ladder, and enters the service of a gentle- the words of kindness, with which each greeted the 


* This work has been advertised in one or two papers, as being other, told painly nat he yah’ mae. For 
pe ‘ of Miss Sedgwick. We can see ne reason for this||this day, at least, Love hardly thought of Charles Da- 
relief, There is not a particle of internal evidence to the point. ||, a5 5 self — ‘ 

The work is very fair —but not to be named with ‘Clarence’ and venport, yaloes to say to herself how much hand- 
‘Hope Leslie.’ somer Allen is. 











ithe midst of all this, the rumor ran, that ‘ Allen Prescott | 


| who keep a good look out for all ‘ likely young fellows,’ || 1 Should like they would watch him when Love is singing ‘ John An- 
| —_ $.] 


{derson my Joe,’ or ‘All the airs the wind can blow.’? 

This was precisely the train of ideas to which Mrs Heywood did 
| not wish the spark to be applied, and she replied, carelessly, ‘I’m 
sure there’s nothing in his liking to hear Love sing — everybody 
|does that; and Mr Davenport often brings his flute, and accom- 
| panies her.’ 
| ‘Every one to his own taste,’ said Mr Heywood, purposely mis- 
| understanding this term of art; ‘every one to his own taste; but 
to my iind, Allen’s company is worth his twice over.’ 
|| ‘Why, Mr Heywood, how you do talk! you don’t understand, — 
| Mr Davenport blows the flute while Love sings.’ 
|| ‘Well, what of that?’ said the wilfully obtuse Mr Heywood; — 
| ‘only waste labor — taking twe to do what is better done alone. — 
| Why, there’s more sense in having that machine that Allen brought 
peg the other day, for the winds to blow on, that makes music by 
litself. I can’t call the name just now; what is it, Love?’ 
‘An Eolian Harp, sir.’ 
‘Yes— yes; and, now I think on’t, where is it, Love?’ 
‘J put it in the window in my room, father,’ said she, lookiag 
|rather consciously ; ‘1 wasn’t sure you would like to keep it here.’ 
| ‘Why, I think it makes very pretty music,’ replied he; ‘but if 
lyou *ve a mind to have it all to yourself, Love, I’ve nothing against 
1] it? 
| Here Mrs Heywood again interposed, and reminding her daugh- 
ter it was time to go to bed, cut short any farther conversation on 








| | what she regarded as a dangerous subject. 
|| ‘IT wonder, Mr Heywood,’ said she, as soomas they were alone, 
‘you should talk so to Love.’ 

‘Talk how, Betsey?’ 

‘Why, putting things into Love’s head about Allen Prescott; you 
do n’t consider, — you may do her a mischief.’ 


| 


‘T’ll tell you what, Betsey,’ said Mr Heywood, resolved, since he 
must enter a matrimonial debate, it should be to some purpose, — 
‘it is you, and not me, that will do Love a mischief. You are ready 
jenough to put things in her head about young Davenport, who, 
{though he comes hankering round here, I tell you, has no idea of 
{any thing serious than he has of any thing useful — and that I guess 
lisn’t much. Not that there is any thing bad about the young man, 
| either —the difficulty is, he hasn’t nothing to do, and so thinks it 
| pleasant to come here, and talk and laugh with Love ; but, besides, 
|to be plain with you, if he was ever so much in earnest, I should 
|be sorry to see my daughter married to him. He has got money 
enough to keep him idle all the days of his life, —and that’s nota 
| son-in-law to my mind.’ 

What would Charles have thought, had he heard this disparaging 





|rejection of himself and his fine fortune! The wife, however, was 
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of a different opinion. Poor womankind! It must be conceded 
they have their weak points. Mrs Heywood, compelled by ber 
husband’s directness to similar frankness, declared, on her part, a 
full belief of Charles’ serious intentions; her satisfaction thereat, 
and moreover her surprise at her husband’s indifference to such a 
match for their daughter. ‘An independert fortin! and, beside, 
such a near friend of Miss Callender’s’; declaring that ‘she had 
always thought it a kind Providence that had opened a door to Love 
at Miss Callender’s, — and now it would prove so.’ ‘Why as to in- 
dependent fortin, Betsey,’ replied Mr Heywood, ‘there’s different 
notions about that ; I calla person independent, that knows the right 
use of his hands and eyes, neither of which young Davenport does 
yet, — but that s neither here nor there ; what does our daughter 
want of an independent fortin, Miss Heywood? As to Miss Callen- 
der, she is a nice sensible woman, and has beeu a great friend to 
Love, — and I thank her and Providence for ’t; but,’ added he, with 
an admonitory shake of the head, ‘we may, nevertheless, make 
such a use of that door as Providence never intended, and even 
turn it into a trap door, afier all, Miss Heywood.’ 

‘Why, Mr Heywood!’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘lam in earnest, Betsey; and I can tell you,’ added he, in a re- 
proving tone, ‘ that I don’t like people to follow out their own fan- 
cies, and then talk about the leadings of Providence. To come to 
the question in hand, and to use your own words, Miss Heywood, 
the only door that I can see opened is to a match between Love and 
Allen — and why ? just because it is suitable and consistent; and I 
must say, I’d rather give her to him than to the other, fifty times 
over.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said his wife, replying only to the last observation, 
‘suppose you would — they do ‘nt care nothing about one another, 
now, at any rate—any farther than old acquaintance ; and why 
should you be putting it into her head, when he has not got it into 
his?” 

‘Miss Heywood,’ said her husband, turning to her with a comic 
expression of kindness, — ‘Miss Heywood, it isn’t so long since I 
was looking out for a wife myseif, but what I can tell the signs; 
and if Allen fins as good a one, he’Il do well. He doesn’t run on 
in a flippant kind of a way about beauty, and singing, and one and 
another sort of trash; but he talks to Love about something that 
has sense in it, and seems to want to know her thoughts about mat- 
ters of some use, as if she were a rational cretur; and then, in- 
stead of hurrying her off hither and yon, to ride or to walk, he’ll 
sit and look at her, as if he could eat her, while she is giving the 
children their supper, or clearing things away. Then, too, he does 
not ask me forty questions about nothing at all, but talks about 
business, economy, expenses of living, and so on:—and I mind 
when I speak to him of Love’s smart, handy ways, — which she has 
got all froin you, Betsey, -- as 1 do, sometimes, just to try him; he, 
listens to me as if I was a minister!’ 

‘Well, it’s no use,’ said Mrs Heywood, quite unmoved by the 
tender reminiscenses of her husband; ‘it’s no use, I can tell him, 
for Love has no more thought of him than I have.’ 

‘Wite, wife, [thought you were sharper. Why you don’t bear 
your age as wellas Ido, Betsey ; have you forgot your own feelings, 

when I can remember mine so weil? don’t you see the difference ? 
When Mr Davenport is here, Love is quite nat’ral, and not dashed 
a bit; but when Allen is here, though she laughs and talks, she has 
a kind of an anxious way about her, as if she was much more con- 
cerned to please him than the other.’ 

‘I don’t see where you find all this, Mr Heywood; I’m sure 1 
ought to know Love’s mind as wellas you, and I can’t see it.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said he, satisfied if his wife could be kept quiet, 
matters would go as he wished, ‘allI say, Betsey, is, that I would 
advise you not to be managing and tutoring too much in this busi- 
ness. You are asmart, knowing woman, and like to give thingsa 
helping hand; but there are some wheels, Miss Heywood, that will 
better turn without your spoke than with it. And it may happen, 


that while you try to move one partic ’lar one, you’ll stop them all.’ | 


In spite of Allen’s steadiness, he frequently detected 
himself in forming plans for the future, in which Love 
Heywood should be his tutelary genius. Like a good 
son, however, he asks the advice of his mother. Mrs 
Prescott frankly stated her distrust of the giddy and 
thoughtless character of Love Heywood; and hinted 
that the affair with young Davenport was not much to 
her credit. Allen’s eagerness was cooled in an instant. 
Love, with the quickness of true affection, soon per- 
ceived symptoms of his alienation; and formed one of 
those sage plans which coquettes alone can build, to re- 
claim the truant. Her project was to stimulate his at- 
tention by alarming his jealousy; and to this, the fre- 
quent visits of Charles Davenport would give facility. 
But the game, though skilfully played, did not succeed 
with Allen; on the contrary, Love sank lower in his 
esteem, by these manceuvres, Time passed rapidly — 
and Allen soon found it necessary to return to his duties. 


But before his departure, he determined to seek Love, ||S¥@!ly short. 


and advise with her as a friend in relation to her fail-| 
ings. 


he had assisted. Lindy, though not remarkably well, 
qualified for an Iris, was good natured at heart. She. 
was well acquainted with the foibles of Love Heywood, | 


and all the floating rumors about her conduct, and she || is cleared up by a small event, to be sure ; — but small 


He wrote a note, requesting an interview. His||wood? All her mother’s nets for the capture of young 
messenger was old Lindy Doble, a negro woman whom | Davenport had failed ; and the new minister falls into 


was aware, moreover, of Allen’s penchant. Here wasa 
dilemma for poor Lindy. It would certainly, ‘as she 
thought, be acting no friendly part to Allen, to carry his 
note where it would be slighted ; — and how much better 
for her to wait, and advise him to say nothing to so giddy 
a piece of mortality as Love Heywood. The billet-doux 
was not carried, and Allen left Westdale, without bid- 
ding farewell to the companion of his youth. 


Allen Prescott, thus disappointed in his dearest hopes, 
enters on his studies with increased activity, He makes 
|his first appearance, as a counsellor, in a case of some 
linterest, —in which the validity of a will was to be 
tested. The principal witness is a young man, whom 
| Allen knew, years before, during his mercantile career, 
jand of whose villainy he had no doubt. 


| Allen was glad to perceive by the expression of his countenance, 
| that either froin alterations in his own appearance, or the solicitude 
|inseparable from the iniquitous conduct he felt himself to be pur- 
suing, he had not recognized him. On the first effect of his sur- 
prise, knowing his deficiency of nerve, Allen had chiefly calculated ; 
and he proceeded, in the tone of common inquiry : 

‘What is your name ?’ 

‘James Reynolds.’ 

‘What is your native place ?’ 

‘Cc , in the county of Sy 

‘Were you in the year ——, in the employ of Mr Forbes, mer- 
chant in that town?’ 

Witness did not remember the year, but believed that he was. 

‘Did you know, when there, a lad named Allen Prescott?’ 

During these interrogatories, the face of the witness assumed a 
troubled and perplexed expression ; in reply to the last, he hesita- 
ted; and then said, ‘I do not recollect —’ 

‘James Reynolds!’ said Allen, suddenly changing his voice, fixing 
his eye immovably on him, and speaking with an intonation that he 
had on one memorable occasion used toward him, ‘James Rey- | 
uolds! shall I assist your recollection? ; were you ever saved from 
death, when walking in your sleep, and by whom ?’ 

The witness remained silent. 

‘Were you ever saved from worse destruction ?’ continued Allen | 
in the same tone, ‘and by whom?’ 

















‘The confident brow of the witness fell, his cheek changed, but 
he still remained silent; yet, as if spell-bound, could not withdraw 
his eye from the gaze of Allen, to whom it was sufficiently appar. | 
ent that he was now recognized. ‘James Reynolds!’ continued 
Allen, ‘by that which is past, though, I see, well remembered — by | 
the account you shall render to God, Lask you if you have kept 
back aught that you know concerning this instrument ?’ 

The witness essayed to speak, but the words were indistinct ;! 
and after pausing a moment to give him time, Allen again proceeded. | 

‘Were you not directed by the late George Belden to destroy that | 
will which has just been proved, his intention being that a former | 
one in favor of his wife should stand; and did you not, on the con-| 
trary, tosecure the bounty of the party to be benefitted by this act, | 
burn the very will he intended to preserve ?’ 


Here the lawyer on the opposite side, who had listened with | 
much impatience, interposed, with a complaint of brow beating, ir- | 
regular proceedings, reflections on the honor of his client; but} 

the witness was in no condition to catch at the support thus extend- | 
ed. Shrinking from the searching eye of Allen, who never for an | 
| 
| 














instant relaxed his scrutiny, he turned pale, his limbs failed, and at| 
length, unable longer to endure his situation, the general gaze, the 
breathless attention, he exclaimed, pointing with a tremulous hand 
to Allen, ‘I cannot lie to that man!’ ; then retreating from his con- | 
spicuous station, he sunk into the first vacant seat. His agitation, 
his few but expressive words, had told the whole; villainy was de- 
feated, virtue redressed, anda murmur of approbation pervaded | 
the house; which subsided but to be renewed, when the counsel | 
for the claimant came forward, aud expressing his indignation at | 
| having been, however unintentionally, involved in so unworthy a} 
| proceeding, withdrew the case. 
From this time, the star of our hero continued to as-| 

cend; and Allen Prescott was pronounced ‘a rising} 
| young man.’ His partner engages him to take charge| 
| of some complicated business, which would require a| 
_|journey to New Orleans. He contrives to take West- 
\|dale in his way. He arrives at the village, during ser- 
'|vice, on the happy day of Thanksgiving. What is his 
||surprise to read the following morceau posted in the en- 
trance of the church: ‘ intentions of marriage are here- 
||by published between the Rev. Henry Dalton and Miss 
|| Love Heywood, both of this place.’ If Allen’s hopes 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
! 


||had not faded entirely, this surely was enough to blight 
their growth. His visit at Westdale, this time, is unu 


But what has become of our pretty friend, Love Hey- 
the snare. Love, despairing of Allen’s affection, silently 


assents to her mother’s wishes. Yet Allen’s brief visit 
and strange conduct are mysterious. The whole affair 








events are sometimes precursors of large ones. Lindy 
Doble, Allen’s shrewd note-carrier, becomes sick — 
Love attends and nurses her — and in short, the whole 
billet-doux matter comes to her knowledge. Her eyes 
are opened, and her connection with the Rev. Henry 
Dalton is dissolved. Meanwhile, Allen’s business at 
New Orleans is completed, and he returns to Westdale, 
previous to resuming the practice of law. The first 
person whom he meets is Love Heywood; and, as 
chance would have it, in the very place appointed for the 
interview which Lindy Doble’s sagacity had prevented. 
A mutual explanation ensues; — and, to be brief, the 
fortunes of Allen Prescott and the giddy but still devoted 
Love Heywood become united ‘ for better, for worse,’ 

This brief sketch may give the reader a faint idea of 
the story, which our authoress has so beautifully woven 
He will find a variety of character and scenery. Inthe 
first part of the work, the writer gives us a slight touch. 
of the nautical; she discourses most gravely on ‘stud- 
ding-sails,’ ‘ top-gallants,’ and the other accompaniments 
of a mariner’s home. Incidental allusions are made to 
the period of the Revolution, the Jersey prison-ship, and 
the capture of Fort Griswold. Many of the characters 
are well drawn and original ; particularly, the hero and 
heroine — Mr Heywood and his lady, — and even old 
Lindy Doble has an unique-ness about her, which we 
admire. The last character satisfies us, that one can be 
humorous without descending to vulgarity; and our ad- 
miration might vent itself in the homely compliment of 
the fellow in the play, who likes Tony Lumpkin, —‘ be- 
cause he never gives us nothing that’s low.’ Can this 
be said of all novel writers ? 

Our authoress concludes her volumes with a moral 
briefly told. ‘ If this tale has served to show that talents, 
virtue, success, and even refinement, are confined to no 
condition — that there is, in fact, in our happy country, 
no more favored class than that which is coerced into 
the cultivation of all the powers bestowed by Heaven,— 
that wealth and station do not necessarily corrupt and 
enervate, nor equality generate license and vulgarity — 
its end is attained.’ G. . Ei. 


TO ALADY. 


A POPULAR SINGER. 





Original. 





I KNow thou art most beautiful — thy full and brilliant eyes, 

Are bright as dew drops ona flower when morn comes up the skies ; 
I know the rose leaves on thy cheek are very bright and fair, 

And coral hues are on thy lips and sunbeams in thy hair; 

And thy face is Pleasure’s mirror, where mirth’s unsullied beams 
Are eloquently flashing up — realities of dreams! 


I know thy form is faultless — that an angel, though divine, 


|| Might envy on its throne of love that fairy shape of thine ; 


1 know how in the mazy dance thy feet will tremble by, 

As lightly as the steps of Day on morning’s silver-sky , 

1 know pure Joy is in thy path, and like Elysian isles, 

Thou art blessing all around thee with the sunlight of thy smiles. 





I know how thou art worshipped — yes, worshipped by the throng 

Who hover round thy joyous way, bewildered by thy song; 

1 know the tide of flattery as a swelling river flows, 

That thou art standing like a sun amid a world of beaux! 

And every heart is bowed to thee, as bow the pagans down 

When first their own bright worshipped sun comes o’er the moun- 
tain’s crown. 


But I worship not thy beauty nor thy symmetry of form — 

‘Though thou ’rt as a ray of sunshine above Life’s sea of storm, 
Butl have bowed before the shrine young ‘Love hath reared tor thee, 
Where Pleasure waiteth for thy call upon a bended knee, 

Till I was chained beneath the spell thy song had conjured up, 

As bees within a closing flower are prisoned in its cup! 


Oh thy sweet voice is like the song of some young Eden-bird, 

Which for the first time feels its wing in Heaven’s own sunshine 
stirred ; 

And thy clear notes are dulcet ones and gentle as the breeze 

That wanders with the golden waves upon the sunset seas, 

And thou hast power, thou gifted one, to stir the feelings all, 

And at thy voice the passions rouse, as at a trumpet-call! 


A glorious gift is thine, fair, girl, a glorious gift is thine, 

Thou chainest up the spiri.’s will, as with a power divine ; 

The softer feelings bow before the magic of thy art, 

And sternest ones will own thy tones go thrilling through the heart ; 
And thy memory in the breasts of those who bow to thy control 

Is living like a song of joy imprisoned in the soul! 





M. 
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LETTERS 
MID-WEST TO A DOWN-EASTER. 
BY A BUCKEYE. 


Better Second. 


FROM THE 


Original. 





LITERARY MEN OF THE WEST. 


Ir is my object in the present letter to say something |, 
about our literature and our literary men. And first, of |) 
the literati. I consider that the West is a good soil for 
the production of authors; and if we may take the Cin- 
cinnati Mirror for good authority — and I would ask no 
better — considering the very short time since all the 
great valley was a dark, impenetrable wilderness, it is 
more than uncommonly fertile. The Mirror has laid 


down the number of respectable writers in Cincinnati || 


alone, at about two hundred. If that city can lay claim 
to so large a number, she must either be burdened with 
an undue proportion, or else the great western wilder- 
ness is able to muster some thousands. But, be thenum- 
ber great or small, all, I believe, will concur in placing 
Timothy Flint in the first rank. He has written more 


than any other man in the West, and his writings are of | | 


a more diversified character than those of any other au- 
thor west of the mountains, or, perhaps in the United 
States. At least, I know of no writer, exeept it may be 
Irving or Cooper, who can string so many titles to his 
name; and while Irving and Cooper have confined 


themselves principally to the field of Romance, Flint has | 


overleaped the bounds of Fiction, and wandered in the 
labyrinth paths of science, and roamed abroad into the 
gloomy regions of history, and he has boldly advanced | 
even into the holy temple of Religion. In the depart- 





ment of romance, his Francis Berrien, ArthurClenning, 
&c., can attest the brilliancy of his fancy — while his 
History and Geography of the United States, and his 
Lectures upon Natural History, Geology, etc., and his 
Recollections of the Mississippi Valley, are undoubted 
evidences of the extent of his knowledge, and the depth 
and capacity of his intellect. I have as yet only spoken 
of his larger works. His Editorial career has been hon- 
orable. And if his Western Monthly Review did not 
meet with that support which its merits warranted, he 


idly into the favor of the public, and now maintains a 
firm and efficient patronage. Hiall’s genius is sometimes 
|sportive, and often wild and erratic; and in some of 
jhis fictions, and not seldom in his criticisms, he dis- 
|plays a vein of satire not often surpassed by his contem- 
| poraries. 

I am at a loss what name to place in the fourth rank 
‘in my list, which I might extend to a great length, but 
'which as Iam already brought to a stand, I shall not at-| 
tempt to lengthen farther by classification. Several poets, | | 
‘a politician or two, several M. D’s, a number of Pro- || 

'fessors, and more than one lady, present very strong 

claims to the occupancy of the next place; but as I mal 
‘entirely unable to decide between them, without perhaps | 
| doing injustice to the aggregate, and running counter to! 
the opinions of better judges, I shal] leave the matter to 
be settled by the public at large —not doubting but some 
one of the number will finally acquire a right to the dis- 
tinction awarded to them by the unanimous voice of the 
whole Buckeye community. I will, however, fill upa 
blank by inserting the names of a number of prominent 
‘candidates, and whom it is the delight of the western 
|public to honor— Videlicet. Otway Curry, F. W. 
| Thomas, C. D. Drake, J. A. McClung, J. B. Dillon, 
|Caroline Lee Hentz, Julia L. Dumont, Hester S. Haines, 
Misses C. and E. Beecher, James H. Perkins, Morgan | 
Neville, S. Yorke Atlee, E. D. Mansfield, Charles Ham-| 
}mond, Drs Mitchell and Eberle, the Editors of the Mir-| 
ror anda number of others, who perhaps have equal | 
claims with these, but whose names are not now recol-| 
lected. Add to the above list the remainder of the two} 
|hundred mentioned as inhabitants of the city, and any} 
|number you please for the remaining portion of our ex-| 
tensive territory, and you have before you the sum total! 
of our literary men. 











There is, to be sure, a considerable number of those || 
who cannot be claimed as western writers— many are | 
only sojourning for a time among us, and many are but|| 
newly-arrived emigrants. | 





What a glorious array of intellect here is for you!| 
And what a diversity of talent! Here is a poet — there) | 





|a philosopher — and there is a statesman — and yonder|| 
lla historian — all contributiug their quota to that great|| 


COWPER’S LIFE. 


Original. 





Cowper’s life and character form a study of them- 
selves, and one especially important to the mental and 
religious philosopher. His history, as regards outward 
incidents, is singularly void of adventure; the scene, in- 
dividuals and occurrences being circumscribed within 
very narrow limits. But simple as the story is, it is sad- 
ly beautiful; few as are the personages, they are attrac- 
tive examplars of humanity; destitute as are the events 
|| of strangeness and excitement, they are dear to the sus- 
ceptible, and pleasing in the view of the discriminating 
observer. The poet is, indeed, something of an anoma- 
ly. While we feel that the gloom which so often and so 
sadly darkened his spirit, originated in constitutional 
peculiarities beyond the ken of human comprehension, 
we can trace its intermediate causes in the experience 
of the sufferer. His sensibility, love, and aspirations 
called for manifestations of his Heavenly Father’s inter- 
est and care, more immediate and signal than are often, 
if ever, vouchsafed to mortals. Hence, a disappoint- 
ment which grew out of his own great desires — in a de- 
gree at least — he ascribes to a particular providence of 
God. Such an idea is sufficient to throw over a mind so 
sensitive, and an imagination so fertile in sad dreams 
and sable images— a pall-like influence in relation to 
the whole subject of religion. 

It is interesting, it is wonderful to remark with what 
seeming carlessness, Cowper followed the promptings of 
his diviner capacities. With the conscious power with 
which common men exercise their limbs, his mind de- 
veloped: — breathing forth, in his letters, with the ease, 
the love, the freedom, and the intelligence which consti- 
tute the charm of epistolary composition ; emerging in 
his lighter efforts, with the unstudied, yet quick unfold- 
ing of childhood, and pouring itself forth, in his higher 
flights, with all the self-possession and energy of a deep 
stream’s flow. 

And what a beautiful picture is Cowper’s domestic 
history! ! Though conjugal and parental ties donot com- 
pose its basis, yet a union no less lovely engages our no- 
tice. There is presented in the friendship and inter- 


has been the Editor of at least one periodical that gained || flood of knowledge which is beginning to pour itself|| course between the poet and Mrs Urwin, a fine specimen 


both applause and popularity by the magic of his name. 
And if the Review was allowed to languish, and finally 
ceased to exist, it may very properly be attributed to oth- 


over the wide spread plains and vailies of the West, 
even as the great Father of waters pours itself along, fed] 
iby its hundred tributary rivers, and its thousand rills. I}! 





er causes than the want of talent, or industry, or skill in 
its conductor. I do not certainly know that this journal 
failed for want of adequate support, but I believe it to|| 


challenge the world to produce any thing like a simili-|| 


||tude to the growth of our Western Republics. There is} 


no parallel to it in the history of nations. They have| 


| of the happiness desirable from human sympathies when 
mutually and religiously excited. A noble office did his 
| friend sustain, and nobly did she discharge its duties. 
To minister, in retirement, to a pure and lofty, but suf- 
fering poet, provide for his comfort, cheer his solitude, 
encourage his efforts and mitigate his spiritual anguish 


have been the fact. It existed at a time when the good || sprung up as if under the wand of enchantment, from the|| — was not this an employment worthy of woman’s ten- 


citizens of the West — emigrants as they nearly all were || 
from the Eeastern States — wisely considered that noth- | 


ing good could come out of Nazareth, and that genius) 


as it were, in gloom, and the darkness of barbarism cov-|| 
‘ered the whole land from the Alleghanies on the East, to) 


midst of a vast, interminable wilderness. The sun rose, || 
| 


derness and devotion? How few real scenes approach 
nearer to the watchings of a guardian angel! How con- 


| vincing a proof is here afforded, that friendship, so often 


could not soar, or intellect expand, whole so lately the || the Mississippi on the West, and it set surrounded by|| sung and so infrequently comprehended, is based upon 
forest waved —and hence those who read, chose to pat-|| the splendors of intelligence —and the bright stars of || the wants and sustained by the love of the soul; and 
ronize the Eastern publishers. This feeling prevails to|| know ledge beamed forth in the twilight, and illumined |) hence no discrepancy of age or condition has aught todo 


an alarming extent even to this day; and more periodi-|| the whole hemisphere. 


cals than the Review have died for want of that nourish- 
ment, which, bestowed upon their Eastern rivals, have | 
caused them to ‘ flourish as the green bay tree.’ But| 
there is a spirit of Buckeyism manifesting itself abroad 
in the land, that will eventually redeem us from this re- 
proach. 

Next to Timothy Flint, in the list of our literary char- 
acters, I will place the name of Dr Daniel Drake. But 
as his labors have been principally confined to the vari- 
ous departments of medical science, I shall say but little 
about him. He has acquired a celebrity in his profes- 


sion as an author, which will not soon be equalled in the || 


West. He is more of a Buckeye than Flint — having 
received his earliest education, and been from a mere 
child, a dweller in the great valley. 

The name Ishall place in the third rank, is James 
Hall, Esq. the worthy Editor of the Western Monthly 
Magazine. Of Hall’s literary career, previously to his 
commencing the Monthly in Cincinnati, I am entirely 
ignorant -- except that he had published it for some time 
in the State of Illinois, under the title of the Illinois 
Monthly Magazine; whence he removed it to Cincin- 
nati, with the prospect, as I suppose, of opening a wider 
field for his labors. Since then, the work has risen rap- 


‘ 


In the chart of civilization, the geographer might! 
|| place some bright spots for the western country, and he} 
||might also put down some dark ones—for there are| 
many where the twilight of ignorance has not yet been, | 
and will not soon be dispelled. 

Knowledge is fast progressing. As evidence, almost || 
every little country town has its newspaper, and every 
district of a few miles, its house of learning, where the} 
rudiments of the English language are taught, and where! 
the minds of the young — they who are to be hereafter | 
citizens, and statesmen, and republicans, are receiving 
| knowledge which will one day prompt them to actions of | 
lofty character — and which will tend to benefit man-| 
kind. But as the subject of education is one on which [| 


|may have a good deal to say, I shall Jeave it for the sub- 





*|'ject of another letter. 


Original. 





Wauat shall I give fair Susan cried, 
If thou ’lt thy thought impart ? 
‘A precious gift’ I said and sighed — 








‘Give me sweet girl thy heart.’ 


| 
EPIGRAM. || 

| 

| 


| with its legitimate exercise. 


| We cannot contemplate a life like Cowper’s, without 
rejoicing anew that there isa Heaven. Poor, perturbed 
| bard! all thy misgivings and anxieties, all thy modesty 
| of soul and religious affection find relief and gratifica- 
| tion in the spirit-land. Happy is it that there is such a 
| region — not for the bereaved, the weary, the unfortn- 


rt nate alone — but for the spiritually anxious, the retiring, 


| the peace-loving soul! 


MORNING. 


Original. 





Morninc! sweet is thy music to my ear, 

While small birds carol on the green leafed trees, 

Or, press with gentle breasts the stirring breeze, 
As they move onward in their wild career. 
| ©! I could walk forever in this shade, 
And listen to sweet Nature’s charming song,— 
| But Life is short, and Time itself not long, 

And every thing ou earth must quickly fade. 

| Then shoukd we think how soon we all must part, 
| And quit this world where Pleasure seems to reign, 
| But only seems — for life, all life is vain, 
| 





Unless we have a holy, feeling heart ; 
Possessing this, to heaven we turn our eyes, 
And view a glorious life beyond the azure skies! P. 
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CHAPTERS FROM 
THE SISTERS OF ST. URSULA. 


A NOVEL—IN PRESS. 





Original. 





[A firm in this city have in press a novel by a literary gentleman 
also ofthis city, entitled ‘The Sisters of St Ursula,’ embracing the 
events connected with the destruction of the Ursuline Convent in 
Charlestown, and introducing many of the actors in that interesting 
drama. The scene of the novel is laid in France at the time of the 
First Consulate. We have been allowed to select some chapters 
for our readers who can exercise their ingenuity in detecting the 
‘bona fide’ characters.] 

Chapter. 
A SET-TO; IN WHICH EACH COMBATANT FIGHTS IN 
HIS OWN WAY. 

Let me convey the reader to a small apartment in a 
dirty lane of the city, in which a bustling dame vended 
to thirsty gentlemen’s gentlemen, the inspiring contents 
of her much respected decanters and bottles. The good 
woman made an excellent landlady, at least in the opin- 
ion of her many eustomers, for her susceptible heart was 
oft softened by the smooth tones of flattery, and many a 
glass obtained without increasing the score. She loved 
a taste of her liquors herself too, at times; and under 
the influence of their emolliating power, she became as 
yielding and blind as any sly rogue whose pocket was 
thin as his coat could wish—and many an undiscovered 
attack was made upon the stores of the reeling dame. 

Atthe moment of which I write, there are but two 
visiters to this genteel restorateur, both of whom are 
leaning over the fire, with their elbows upon their knees, 
apparently chewing ‘ the bitter cud of fancy,’ for neither 
is uttering a word, and their faces are painted by the 
brush of some sombre-minded demon, for neither the 
liquor nor the words of the dame within the bar, can 
arouse them from their dismal silence. 

At length one raises his head to speak — it is our red- 
headed, crooked-eyed friend Pedro. 

‘We shall have to return to Portugal, Manuel,’ said 
he mournfully, sinking again upon his hand. 

The reader will remember that we met Manuel in the 
chamber of Paul. 

‘ Yes,’ was the laconic answer. 

‘ And our young lady —’ 

‘— Must go too.’ 

“Yes,” 

Again a dead silence. 

‘ Hast seen her of late?’ 

‘This morning. She has much recovered from her 
grief. She has got one to comfort her.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ A lover.’ 

‘ A lover! who?’ 

‘ That Monsieur Paul Galtier ; a bad man Pedro.’ 

Manuel here laid his hand on Pedro’s arm, and whis- 
pered with a knowing look in his ear — ‘I suspect him, 
Pedro.’ 

‘ Of what, Manuel,’ said Pedro, beginning to awake! 

‘ Of our master’s murder.’ 

‘Phoo! ’T was not he —there’s nothing to fix a sus- 
picion on him.’ 

‘ But the duel and the anger —’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Manuel; ifany body could know 
the villain, Ishould myself. My back is yet sore from 
the bruises of that night.’ 

‘ Then you could not see at all?’ 

‘No—the darkness could be almost felt. I had to 
drive by guess work—the fellow opened the door and 
pulled my poor master out in a twinkling; then scared 
the horses and they gallopped off with me. By the saints 
I was well nigh killed.’ 

‘No one then can get the reward offered for the detec- 
tion of the murderer.’ 

‘No. He is safe enough if he don’t let himself out. 
In my opinion, Manuel, some time or other the matter 
will come out. I believe there is no hiding a murder.’ 

‘ No— poor master ! he’s gone.’ 

‘_ Yes -- and we —’ 

*— And we’ — was the mournful echo— 

‘— Must’—a sigh. 

‘Yes — so we must!’ an answering sigh. 

The two then relapsed into their former position, and 


their former gloom. Soon a laughing party entered, 
but their noise did not disturb our couple ; they sat eye- 
ing the fire, without even looking at the new comers. 

Ere long the door again opened, and in strided our old 
acquaintance, Jean. A month had elapsed since the 
night of his guilty work, and that time had somewhat 
changed him. His face wore a bolder look of crazy 
hardihood. He had spent his hours in mad carousing, 
for Paul kept him well supplied with money, and money 
always makes friends; and this continued dissipation 
had assisted the transformation of his outward man. He 
strided up to the loud talking party, slapped one on the 
back, stroked the face of another, knocked off the hat ofa 
third, and punched a fourth in the side, and the sufierers 
laughed, for they were cunning knaves, and respected 
the clink of his silver, and perhaps shrunk a little from 
an encounter with so brawny an adversary. So all took 
the portion he bestowed upon them, with the best grace 
in the world. 

Jean turned his staring eye upon the mopers at the fire, 
and instantly recognised Pedro. He slapped his hands 
with joy at the prospect of the sport in store for 
him, then touched his companions, motioned them to 
keep silence, and made them understand his intention to 
commence instant aggressions. All of course were ripe 
for the enjoyment. Jean, at the bare idea of the unsus- 
pecting Pedro’s desperate situation, had tostuff his hand 
into his mouth to repress a bursting Haw-aw—- which 
struggled tocome forth. Composing himseif, however, 
he motioned to Madame Bruge to fill glasses, and when 
all had drunk, he winked to his companions, and pre- 
pared for his attack. 

First he went near enough to the poor fellow on tip- 
toe, to reach him with his long arm, then raising his 
hand upward, he brought his flat palm with prodigious 
force upon the crown of the unoffending coachman’s hat. 


Jean sprang back, breaking out into his wild haw-aw- 
aw! 

Pedru started up, applying both hands to the relief of 
his nose, which bitterly suffered from its compressed 
condition. It took him some time to start the hat, not- 
withstanding his violent exertion, so close did it clasp in 
its embrace his tortured pate, and when he at last shoved 
it high enough to release one eye, the contortions of his 
countenance when he recognised his huge assailant, con- 
vulsed the beholders with laughter. Contrary to expec- 


sundry demonstrations of revenge. He stepped farther 
into the floor, turned up the cuffs of his jacket, and fast 
waxed himself up to the necessary pitch of anger. Noth- 
ing could have more delighted Jean than this evidence 











of resistance. Each twist of Pedro’s head, each violent 
twinkle of his little eye when it rested on him, called 
forth a stunning ‘ haw-aw,’ and a convulsive twirl of his 
body in the excess of his merriment, which wonderfully 
increased the rage of his puny antagonist, already up to 
‘fever heat.’ 

The bystanders, as is usual when there are signs of a 
contest, spurred on the combatants by every kind of ex- 
clamation and epithet. ‘At him, at him,’ whispered 
one in Pedro’s ear, ‘ he’s a great talker, but as stiff asa 
corporal; you’ll whip.’ ‘ Ho, little monkey,’ cried anoth- 
er, ‘don’t be afraid, Ill back you against a thousand of 
him,” ‘That’s right,’ said a third, ‘tis’nt the biggest 
that always win; be spry, man, and I'll wager you beat 
him.’ 

‘Two to one on the monkey,’ cried a red faced, car- 
buncle nosedold fellow, who with fatherly regard always 
espoused the side of the weakest. 

‘Done,’ said the one next him. 

‘A frane on le Jean grand, the long armed ape,’ ex- 
claimed a third. 

‘I take you up,’ answered Monsieur Carbuncle, ‘ and 
Ishall win. Don’t you see how firm the monkey stands, 
and how his eyestwinkle? He’ll fight till the last, I 
warrant.’ 

In faet, our brandy-stamped patronizer of Pedro, was 
not altogether in the wrong. In his former battle with 
Jean, Pedro had been taken unawares, and lacked oppor- 
tunity to display his prowess; yet even then no one could 
have accused him of cowardice. Now, he had every 
incitement to withstand until the last. Remembrance 


The blow drove it entirely down over his face ; and then| 


tation, the little coachman after freeing his head, made || 





of former and present wrongs, and the hope of satisfac- 
tion spurred him on. He had, beside, a dogged obstina- 
cy of character which would never yield, and a supple- 
ness of limb and quickness of nerve which rendered him 
no mean opponent on a fair field, even for the gigantic, 
iron fisted Jean. 

He stood for a time, still on the floor, eyeing every 
motion of Jean, until the sneers of the company had 
filled to overflowing the cup of his passion. Then he 
slowly and warily advanced toward his adversary. 

‘Stand back! stand back — give him room!’ cried 
Monsieur Carbunele, ‘ he shows fight!’ 

Jean did not move a limb while Pedro was approach- 
ing, but stood with his hands by his sides, and his mouth 
distended from ear toear in a most hideous grin, a com- 
pound of mirth and caution. Pedro had come almost 
within his reach, when he stopped; and the two eyed 
each other, one watching the intention of his antagonist, 
|the other waiting the opportunity to spring. Soon the 
|moment came. Jean drew one foot alittle back, and on 
|the instant, Pedro plunged forward, intending to plant 
| bis head full in the stomach of his foe; but the watchful 
| Jean sprung aside, and whirling round his long arm, 
| struck with half a blow, half a push, upon the devoted 
hat. Again did it slide ruthlessly over the bewailing 
visage of its master, who, driven back by the stroke, was 
;seated with a tremendous jar through his whole system, 
upon the cracking floor. 

‘Up, up again, monkey,’ exclaimed our patron Car- 
buncle. ‘Up again, and goatit. I ‘Il stand by you yet. 
Don ’t be afraid !’ 

‘ His game is ended, old Verault ; you can’t make him 
fight again. That stroke has jammed all his courage 
out of hisbrain, Ha! ha! how he works to get the hat 
off. Come, your franc,’ said the fellow who had betted 
with our knight of the brandy bottle. 

‘Not yet; there, look at his face now the hat is off; 
call you that a conquered man? Phoo! it has waked 
him up; that jar has shaken up the settlings; Go at it, 
monkey, I’m on your side.’ 

Pedro needed no encouragement to excite him. Ris- 





the hat, he exhibited a face red and quivering with ex- 
cess of rage. The forlorn aspect of his abused nose, 
swelled with the friction it had undergone, increased 
| the fierceness of his visage. Now he threw away the 
| hat, determined to trust his thick hair rather than risk 
a third assault upon his pate ; and he gnashed his teeth 
and shut and extended his fingers,so eager was he to 
clasp within them the throat of the sneering Jean. 

And now they stood ready for a second encounter. 
Pedro did not as before place himself within Jean’s 
reach, but advanced more guardedly, waiting for him to 
attack in turn ; step by step they closed together; each 
intently watching the Jeast motion of the other, that he 
might be prepared to counteract its effect. They came 
close, and Jean drew back his arm, and struck — the 
blow missed, and before he could recover himself, Pedro 
thrust his head between the extended legs of his adver- 
sary, grasped him about the hips with both arms, and by 
a violent effort raised him up. Yelling with surprise 
and rage ashe felt his footing taken from him, Jean 
kicked and struggled to release himself, and pounded 
the back of the coachman, to force him to break his 
hold — but Pedro, in spite of all, retained him upon his 
shoulders, until obtaining sufficient momentum, he sud- 





him forward and downward, and the gigantic body 
thundered upon the floor, starting every joint of the old 
building, and making a direful clatter among dame 
Bruge’s moveables. 

The laugh was now turned upon Jean, who with diffi- 
culty gathered up his limbs and rose; so nearly was his 
centripetal force destroyed by the tremendous concus- 
sion. 

‘Le Vieux R is down’! cried one. 

‘Le Vieux Rdown! Who would have thought it,’ 
cried our friend of franc memory, who feared the game 
had gone against him. ‘ Ho, fellow, there’s not the 
strength of a child in your marrowless limbs, big as 
they are!’ 

‘ Monkey has beaten,’ said he of the carbuncles laying 
his finger with an air of importance upon his huge pro- 











ing from his humble position and violently jerking off 


denly and simultaneously pulled out his head and pushed- 
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boscis, and turning to the preceding speaker, ‘I prophe- 
sied it, Montier. Oh, I know a little of men, my young 
friend — we are cheated by looks sir, — the appearance 
of the countenance, and also of the general outward 
man is often very deceptive. I warn you never to trust 
it—Iknow a little “of men!’ ‘ Your countenance 1s 
not deceptive is it? —for it says as plain as words can 
tell, ‘four glasses of brandy a day’— By the virgins, 
that’s no liar, as old madame Bruge will testify! Ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

All laughed at the expense of Veraults rubicund vis- 
age, who not relishing the joke, turned angrily away 
and direeted his attention to the combatants now ready 
for a third charge. Jean had by this time learned some- 
what to fear Pedro’s agility; but the passion of both 
prevented them from standing fora moment still. Pe- 
dro actually hopped from side to side, making now and 
then a feint, and wagging his cranium in all directions. 
Jean followed his movements with his eye, and answered | 
every jump by a corresponding jump, and a little squeal | 
of anxiety. They resembled in this situation both in 
comparative size and action, the contest between a bark- | 
ing cur and an enraged bull. The canine antagonist | 
making continual cireumgyrations abont his horned op- 
ponent, and the latter twisting his huge frame to keep} 
the dog ever before him. At length Pedro advanced | 
nearer and nearer, and Jean squealed more and more | 
loudly. Every now and then with a most appalling | 
grunt, Jean would bring down his extended hand to} 
grasp the red and bristling spires on the cranium of his} 
foe, but Pedro as often eluded him. By and by Jean | 
lost all command of himself. His anger confused his} 
sight and his caution. He drew himself up, gnashed | 
his teeth, and with a note that a veteran grunter might 
in vain essay to equal, threw himself forward upon Pe- 
dro. The little fellow who watched the onset with all 
the attention of his twinkling eye, was too agile to suf- 
fer himself to be conquered by this fierce, but unguarded 
attack. He bent his body to avoid the stroke, and as 
Jean came thundering down upon him, planted his foot 
to trip him. He was successful. Jean grasped at air. 
He had gone too far to recover his balance, and assisted 
in the tumble by the foot of Pedro inserted between his 
own, he measured his length on the floor. In an instant 























he was up again, but Pedro possessing the advantage | 
leaped on his back as he rose, and twining his legs about | 
his opponents arms, he twisted his fingers in his long | 
hair. Direful was the ensuing outcry. Well knowing | 
that if worsted in this last attempt, he was lost, Pedro! 
clung with desperate tenacity to the fast griped hair, 
and in consequence, the skin on the face of Jean was 
drawn back, until his visage underwent the most hideous 
contortions. As an elephant shakes off a monkey from 
his back at the command of his master, so Jean labored 
to dismount his foe. He shook his shoulders, ran from 
side to side— kicked and struggled, but all in vain. 
He could not throw him, nor disengage his own arms. 





The pain soon became intolerable. His head was pulled 
backward from its perpendicular, to an almost horizontal | 
position. He found it impossible to shut his mouth —| 
his large eyes were distorted, and the compressed blood 
blackened beneath the tightened skin. At this point 
poor Jean forgot all but his own agony. He stood still 
in the middle of the room, and in the dying strains of | 
the slaughtered swine, he pealed hisstunning ery. It as- 
eended and descended the gamut, adorned by every in- 
flection; yet unastounded, Pedro pulled and twitched, 
though every twitch aroused a deeper strain. At this 
moment in all his pain, Jean thought of a way to dis- 
lodge his tormentor. He backed up against the wall 
and made an attack upon his enemy’s rear by thumping 
him violently against it. Each concussion — and Jean 
bobbed backward at the rate of sixty strokes a minute — 
shook the domicil of our good dame Bruge, until the 
ancient building made sundry demonstrations of falling. 
It shook Pedro too, for every time his rear met its silent 
opponent, he uttered an involuntary sound. 

Yet though writhing with pain he clung to Jean, un- 
til by stroke on stroke his back was well nigh pounded 
to a jelly —then his hands and feet a little released their 
hold, and Jean gave a jerk and sent him sprawling over 


less bystander held it fast. — What could he dot? Be- 

tween the heads of the lookers on, he saw the demon face 

of Jean fast coming toward him. There was but one | 
resource — the window of the bar; and with one spring | 
Pedro leaped over the counter. Madame Bruage man-| 
fully defended her territories, but alas! her nerves were | 
unstrung by her last dose, and one blow felled the gentle | 
fair one to the floor. Jean was close at Pedro’s heels — 
to have raised the window had sealed his fate ; so he dove 
headfirst through the rotten sash, just as Jean clutched | 
him by the waistband. Pedro was saved at the cost 
of his modesty and breeches, for the force of his fall 
separated the cloth, and left a good portion in Jean’s| 
hand. In a moment, Pedro was or the other side of the 

fence that bounded the landlady’s yard, and not till then 

did he take time to look behind, but then he turned, and 

beheld Jean standing by the broken sash, waving the 

glorious trophy of his success, and sounding the trumpet 

of victory, by a wide echoing, ear-splitting ‘Haw-aw- 

aw,’ — 








MISERIES OF AN EDITOR. 








Original. 





Tue conglomeration of the most extraordinary events, 
is but the avalanche — the mature age of the most tri- 
fling snow-ball of a circumstance, as it were; sent on 
its onward way by the weakest influence, and yet in its 
course and climax, a forcible illustration of the science 
of multiplication in cubic ratio, or the principle of an 
invertedcone. Here I pause to take breath, or as a ped- 
ant would say, to inhale and exhale atmospheric air — 
but mum is the word, my philosophical frenzy returns. 
This may appear a little paradoxical as a sage reflection 
merely, but its practical bearing will be found in the se- 





quel. This discourse is not to be divided in three parts, 
first, second, and third, as most sermons are, but I must 
be allowed to remark, that after the Fish Story which 
comes next, there will come something else, and this 
appears to be the extent of the information which these 
numeral divisions indicate. ‘Twenty spectators state 
before a magistrate, that they have seen a sea serpent, 
and truly believe him to be two hundred feet long. — 
What credence could this tale receive, on being super- 
seded, shortly after, by the testimony of two other wit- 
nesses; one of whom declared he had measured the an- 
imal with rule and compasses — found him fifty-four feet 
six inches and a half in length, and had the skin in his 
possession : the other witness swearing this to be a true 
statement. This illustration explains the peremptory 
and knockdown-argument character of round numbers 
and mathematical calculations, in opposition to the weak 
conclusions of human judgment, and for this reason is a 
sufficient inducement as well as apology, for predicating 
the subjoined matter, on the unromantic limits of dollars 
and cents. 

Learn the general history of Editors and Literary 
Men, and what do you find ? — the man labors all day, 
and the mind all night, catering for the pleasure and 
profit of his patrons. He engages in a literary under- 
taking; assistants are to be employed; publishers bar- 
gained with, and first as well as last, debts are to be con- 
tracted. The midnight oil lights him in his nightly task, 
while seeking among the treasures of his mind for some- 
thing rare to captivate and astonish his reader. Ex- 
hausted nature finally overcomes the opposition of mind, 
and the wearied spirit flutters between consciousness and 
oblivion, like the last flickerings of the candle in its 
socket, till the light is out. The still moving pen falls 
from the loosening grasp, and mind is no more — till the 
cock crows certainly. The last day of December, our 
Editor is found seated at his writing-table, within his 
study. A world of anxieties appears enshrined on his 
solicitous brow. The absent expression indicates pro- 
found mental abstraction. He has steeled his nerves to 
the task — resolved to know, before he seeks his pillow, 








his head. Pedro came directly upon the upraised and 


whether he is a ruined and disgraced bankrupt — an 


admiring phiz of our monsieur Carbuncle, who was/|| outcast from his moonshine friends, or whether he may 
borne to the floor by his unwitting foe. Jean darted || still dare to hold up his head among his fellows. The 
like a madman after the discomfited Pedro, but the little | various items of expense, in turn come under his thought- 
coachman, rendered doubly agile by the exstacy of his|/ful eye. Already a feartul array is presented to view. 
fear, had scrambled up and reached the door. A merci- ||‘ Officers to the centre— march!’ is the word, and the 
grand captains of accounts form rank after this order , 
| Expenses of printing for the year, seven thousand two 





hundred and sixty dollars; remuneration to assistants, 
| contributors, two thousand six hundred; elementary and 
| classical books, two hundred; pens, ink, and forty half 
reams foolscap, one hundred dollars; two pair of slicing 
shears, (being a large heavy pair, and a younger brother, 
used respectively for poaching poetry and prose.) Re- 
ceipt total from subscribers, fifteen thousand dollars, 
from which deduct, nonpayments, either on account of 
| the debtors having no cash to pay, or because they never 
|require any — by throwing principals to the dogs — liv- 
ing an idle life — liquidating debts by promises to pay, 
and learning to dread a state’s prison’s accommodations ; 
|the result is four thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 
jloss, leaving ten thousand two hundred and sixty-five 
inett receipts. The total amount of expenses, ten thous- 
land two hundred and sixty, being taken therefrom, the 
‘product is five dollars, being the whole gain and nett 
| profit — a handsome gain, truly. Is this a mode to en- 
|courage laborers in the field of literature ? 

| Here our Editor, rising suddenly, flew in ecstacy to 
| his young wife, and without any previous rehearsal or 
| study —and I shrewdly suspect that all Heroes and 
| Heroines of Romance could not confess as much — per- 
formed a husband’s and lover’s part admirably, and 
|though composing his speeches as he progressed, he was 
|inimitable — true to the life; how great an actor! he 
| merely feltasa man. He thus concluded a rhetorical 
rhapsody. 

‘ The phantoms of despair and darkness shall now no 
more embitter the sweet, balmy atmosphere of thy pres- 
ence ; how cheerful nature looks without’ — he meant 
| within his bosom, for it was snowing and blowing with- 
jout—. So his wife Charlotte replies— ‘ Dear Charles, 
\I know a gentleman of an honest, noble nature ; it may 
| be, now that he has arisen upon his feet, he will recollect 
|a certain young girl, who, if I may believe his own lips, 
| he loves dearly, and who, to fulfil her destiny and render 
|perfect a few scenes in the drama of her life, seems to 
desire a new gown — even silk — ashes of Roses’ color 
— archly — you understand me Charles.’ 

‘You tempt my prudence sorely, dear wife; if I were 
a drowning man I would allow you to catch at my straw, 
but —’ To which the Heroine replies — ‘I know what 
you would say, Charles — that we have now subsisted a 
| year upon the bounty of my aunt. You feel your depen- 
|dance ; but think not of it; Papa owes his little favorite 
daughter a dowry, and he has not certainly cancelled it.’ 

This specimen of a play from the Romance of life, is 
not certainly of that raw head and bloody bone quality, 
that captivates the popular taste, yet it is one from na- 
ture’s own work shop. More than this, it serves our 
purpose here in showing how an Editor may live — how 
men of learning and genius may waste their powers in 
this barren field, merely for.that sublime consolation of 
just paying one’s debts of expense; huw they may live 
on the liberality of their father-in-law ; clothed through 
the kindness of their friends, and then discover at the 
end of the year that they had poeketed five dollars, all 
gainings. What acommentary on American patron- 
age — what a flourish of praises on our patriotism and 
march of mind! Oh ye benighted drivelers— Oh ye 
lukewarm citizens and countrymen — whereare the dol- 
lars wasted in Juxuries, oyster suppers, liquors, mint ju- 
laps and sugar candy. Shades of departed worthies, in 
place of sacrificing thy valuable qualities to the gratifi- 
cation of passions and vanities, how much more noble 
would have been thy destiny, had they employed thee in 
the encouragement of learning. Thus should the Edi- 
tor be encouraged to proceed ; redoubling his exertions 
and increasing the merit of his work, diffusing through 
it the pure sentiments of morality and honor, good taste 
and knowledge, and which may in the course of its dis- 
semination become the guide and oracle of some rare 
genius in embryo, and sowing the good seed which may 
in some future time bring forth fruits that shall surround 

















his name with a blaze of glory. Come forward then my 
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countrymen to the rescue. The publie cannot, I know, 
be so hard hearted as to begrudge an Editor his bread, 
when they hear him in a beseeching voice ery — 

Benevolence feeds not the eternal fires below the inlet 
of my mouth, 

Benevolence pares not daily off the formidable bristles 
of my beard, 

Benevolence clothes not my nakedness nor softens my 


nightly pillow. 
But Beneficence does. Here is the mystery made 
plain. The nice distinction is a rare morsel for Ameri- 


can patrons to treasure. It is not by wishing literature 
well, that it shall be so. Our wish must be reduced to 
money. Think of it — act on it — encourage our litera- 
ture, but pay for it ; read it, and you shall go down to 
your green grave with the noble consciousnes of having 
been a participator in ‘ filling the measure of your coun- 


try’s glory.’ TANCRED. 








EVENING. 


Original. 





O! wat a wakefulness an eve like this, 
Brings to my senses! hallowing each thought, 
As from an angel’s ruby lip ’t were caught, — 
Whispering the soul a secret of its bliss: 
Bestowing joy, which few below can know, 
Like some clear vision in a pleasant dream, 
Which comes upon the mind quick as a gleam 
Yon bargemen lightly from each oar-blade throw. 
Sweet is the eve, when sinks the moon so fair, 
And banner-like is spread the pail of night; 
Gathering each floating ray of wandering light, 
As earth the dews now hovering in the air. — 
On such an eve can man but holy be, 
When from this earth, great ( Gon, he looks with love to thee? P. 


A JOURNEY IN ITALY. 


Original. 








The Tuscan vales I left for Roma’s hills. 
ir was long before day-break, and during damp and | 
cloudy weather, that we entered the old veterino coach | 
which was to convey us to Rome. A young Dominican | 
monk, with his white habiliments, within, and two Ger-| 


man youths, without, completed the party, ‘and we moved | 
tardily along, after our passports had been inspected at | 


the gate. The air and aspect, during the long day, con- | 
tinued to wear a November cast, and a Jonely and cold | 
ride at night, contributed to render our journey, at its 
outset, one of those dismal experiences, so often de- | 
scribed in the traveller’s tale. The following day proved | 
much clearer and colder, and toward its close, our inter- 
est became excited by coming in view of the ground | 
where Hannibal obtained his signal victory over Fla- 
minius. The very tower, to which the conqueror’s horse | 
was tied, is still pointed out. The site of this battle-| 
ground, at the end of the lake of Trasimenus, seemed, 


beneath the dim light of a gloomy sky, quite extensive | 
enough, and sufficiently environed with elevations, to} 
afford ample scope for the manceuvering and action | 
of ancient warfare, and its present solitary aspect must | 
present a wonderful contrast tu the energy, and ef-| 
Beside that lake, in a grim | 


fects once developed there. 
old inn, we rested till dawn, and found the first stage of 
our early ride exceedingly uncomfortable, from the cold. 


It was about noon when we reached Perugia, and} 


after a slight repast, commenced peregrinating the old 
town. I was amused to observe that the inhabit- 
ants, even the meanest clad, wore their cloaks somewhat 
after the Roman fashion, having tke right skirt thrown 
over the left shoulder. Tn the church of St Dominic, we | 
found the Jarge window of stained glass, behind the 
altar, quite splendid, and from its striking position and | 


size, by far the most beautiful ornament in the building. | 
Hastening to the church of St Peter, we were impressed | 


with its admirable locality, being placed upon an eleva- 


tion without the immediate circle of houses, eommand- | 
ing from behind a very extensive prospect, and having | 
The pictures it contains; 
are very interesting, not so much from actual power, as | 
There are several of Per- | 
ugini, the master of Raphael, his own master, and a few || required effort to realize where we were; and only 
| when within an old church, or in sight of an antiquated 


|| town, or once or twice at early morning between twore- 
and execution, by which every art and effort of human- | 


in frontan ample esplanade. 
on account of their authors. 


of Raphael’s, which are obviously first efforts. These 
evince that gradual but distinct improvement in style 


ity is carried toward perfection. Scarcely a square foot 


of wall is there in this church which is not adorned 
with frescoes ; and the whole building with its contents, 
is a pleasing little antiquity. 

On our way from this town, we left the coach to 
inspect another church by the road-side, which was 
undergoing repairs, called the church of the Madonna 
degli Angeli. Here, scattered upon the cold pavement, 
were some Franciscans, in their coarse habits of brown 
stuff, looking more miserable in their ignorant dejection, 
than any of the Catholic priesthood we had fallen in with. 

Evening found us at Foligno, where we found little to 
interest us, except the feats of some children who were 
leaping in a shed, much to the amusement of a vulgar 
audience; and a view of the innumerable props, by 
which many of the older houses, shattered by a recent 
earthquake, seemed to be mainly sustained. 

The next morning we paused upon the post-road, soon 
after recommencing our journey, to observe the temple 
of Clitumnus, now a chapel, rendered worthy of notice 
from its antiquity. At Spoleto, our noon resting-place, 
we were not — strange to tell — charged for attention to 
our passports. This was the first town which appeared 
to me possessed of the genuine characteristics of ancient 
interest. A time-worn and quiet aspect was here im- 
mediately observable. Passing through Hannibal’s gate, 
so called from an inscription thereon, setting forth the 
successful defence made by the ancient inhabitants || 
against his attacks, we came in view of a grand aque- 
duct, supported by long and remarkably narrow arches, 
and quite massive in execution. The scenery imme- 
diately contiguous is the finest of its class in the route, 
the grand slope of the hill, and the vivid verdure of the 
evergreen pine, being very refreshing to the eye. In-|! 
deed the appearance of the country grew far more pic- || 











| cascade in the vicinity, 


becoming more lofty and variegated. 

At Terni, which we reached in the afternoon we 
|| founda guide, and made exertions to reach the celebrated | 
before sunset. The hilly path)}, 
was ascended by means of donkeys, which we procured || 
at its base. Embosomed in high and verdant hills, over 
the brow of one of whieh it descends, is the fall. It}! 
pours nobly down, being of a milky whiteness, and mov- 
ing with a grace and music such as alone is evinced by || 
these beautiful phenomena in nature. There, its white 
form of beanty amid a spacious and green amphitheatre, 
|!and crowned with silvery mist, falls ever the glorious 
cascade. As a vision too sweet long to linger, it has 





||passed from before me, but its memory is indelible, more 


pleasing to recall than even the monuments of ancient 
art or the peculiarities of olden time. 

Our stop the succeeding day was at the mean village, 
called Otriculum, without whose southern wall we tar- 
ried some time, looking upon the adjacent cuuntry, and 
\|especially upon a narrowand greenish, but beautifully 
meandering stream, trying to realize that it was in fact 
the Tiber. We found, too,anold castle, to beguile the 
‘| time, until overtaken by our carriage, which soon brought 
us to Civita Casteleria. On entering this town, we dis- 
||mounted, and lingered to admire the very deep and um- 
||brageous defile which is spanned by the bridge. We 
noticed, as somewhat remarkable, that the Cathedral 
here, which is partly composed of an ancient temple, 
'|has mosaic work upon its outer front. A fine castle, 
which probably gives the town its name, is the only 
other obvious object of interest. 

This journey, commenced on the 3d November, and 
\|concluded on the evening of the 8th, would have been 
somewhat tedious, but for social intercourse, 
|}attendant subjects of reflection. 


| 


and a few 
The almost total want 
of comfort at the miserable inns, is indeed no small 
drawback; but my chief disappointment consisted in 
\|the want of beauty and interest in the appearance of 
nature. The only fine tree which met our view was the 
small olive of the country. Far more glorious are the 
many colored hues of autumn in America, than the mo- 
notenous coloring which here blends so much of the 
vegetative aspect. Throughout the ride, it frequently 


markably fine Appenine hills, did we feel what one 
would deem the legitimate influences of Italy. Ippotrro. 





turesque about this period, the range of the Appenines | 


| PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue first article in the October number of the North 
American Review, is a history of the periodical litera- 
ture of the United States. The first newspaper in the 
British American colonies was issued in Boston, in 1704. 
It was called the Boston News Letter, published by au- 
thority, and owned by John Campbell, a Scotchman, — 
The second was established at Boston, in 1719, called 
the Boston Gazette; and in 1721, a third was underta- 
ken, called the New-England Courant, by James Frank- 
lin, an elder brother of Benjamin, then an apprentice 
boy in the printing office. James was aided in his edito- 
rial labor by a society. But Benjamin was the master 
spirit in the Courant’s better days; and after his quarrel 
with his brother James, and elopement to Philadelphia, 
||the paper languished and soon expired. — This incident 
is highly interesting, as illustrating the native power of 
ja mind destined afterward in the maturity of its 
strength, to exercise such an influence on the world. 

The lead thus taken by Boston as a reading communi- 
\ty, has been ever since preserved; and the quantity of 
| periodical publications and native works published there, 
in proportion to her population, entitle her to the desig- 
nation of the literary emporium of the United States. 

The two first newspapers out of Boston, were the 
|American Weekly Mercury, begun in Philadelphia in 
1719, and the New York Gazette, dated June, 1728. 
‘The Maryland Gazette, published at Annapolis, com- 
menced also in 1728. The first papers were printed on 
| ahalfsheet of small paper, once a week. In 1718, four- 
jteen years after the establishment of the News Letter, 
|Campbell, its editor, complains that he vends but three 
hundred copies. Franklin started his paper on the prin- 
\ciple of obtaining success by making himself feared — 
|an example that has never, we believe, wanted imitators. 
|| He attacked right and left, and in his opening address to 
||the public, boldly asserted that the News Letter was a 

‘dull vehicle of intelligence ;’ which attack Campbell 
| retorted in his next number after the following fashion. 

‘On the 7th inst. came forth a third newspaper in this 

/town, entitled the New-England Courant, by ‘ homo non 
/unius negotii,’; — Franklin’s motto—or Jack of all 
|| trades, and it ‘woul seem, good at none, giving some 
\)very frothy fulsome account of himself!’ This was the 
|| first ink shed in editorial warfare on the continent of 
America. 











Of periodical literature in its less ephemeral forms, 
there was not much before the revolution. A number of 
weekly and monthly Magazines were commenced, but 
all of them were short-lived. The reviewer enumerates 
twelve ; five in Boston, one in New Jersey, and six in 
Philadelphia. No one of them survived the shock of 
the revolution, nor were such enterprises more success- 
ful during the remaining quarter of the last century. — 
In 1801 was established in Philadelphia, Dennie’s fa- 
;mous Portfolio. Brown the novelist, set up in 1802 the 
Literary Magazine, and in 1806 an Annual Register. — 
Then came Salmagundi in 1807. The North American 
Review was established in 1815, by the late William 
Tudor, afterward Charge d’Affaires of the United States 
at the Court of Rio Janeiro. 


TO—. 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 





Original. 
My Friend! how fast the tide of time 
Rolis onward to that boundless sea, 
That with an energy sublime 
Sweeps o’er the graves of things that be! 


The sun went down last night in smiles, 
And seemed to say, sorrow is o’er! 

It rose this morn o’er eastern isles 
And shone on eyes will wake no more! 


Where is Maria? — she is dead! 
How falls the sound on hearts like ours! 
And Anne — the gentle Anne —is fled, 
With all her rich colloquial powers. 


And many a friend, to us most dear, 
Has gone afar, or sleeps in peace — 

We look around —they are not here — 
When will the voice of parting cease ? 
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MEMORY. 
Original. 


Ir the heart once neglected be cherished by thee, 

And the thoughts that once saddened flow joyous and free; 
If affection that once could no sorrow beguile, 

Meet the fullness of hope in the light of thy smile, 

And the breast that has mourned for thy sympathy flown, 
Can mingle its sorrows— its joys with thine own — 

The sting of the past from that bosom you sever, 

The harsh voice of Memory silence forever. 


If untouched be the cheek once to thine fondly pressed — 
Unheard the sweet melody lulling to rest — 

Unnoticed the kindness could win thy caress, 

And widowed the bosom thy coming could bless ; — 

O ne’er can unkindness from Memory sever 

The dream of past joy that will linger forever ! 

The soul will turn back to the hour of its bliss, 

And find sad relief from the anguish of this! H. F. Hi. 
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By mutual consent, tae copartnership which has existed for some 
time past under the firm of McLellan & Pray, last week was dis- 
solved. 

The work is now conducted by ourself, as before the for- 
mation of the firm, and as our intention has been and is to increase 
the interest of our sheet as far as pussible in proportion to our 
means, it is pleasant to add, and assure our subscribers, that these 
are becoming every day more ample, and that the prospect now 
before us can only be contemplated with the sweetest satisfaction ; 
for in addition to the many subscribers which have been coming in 
tous every day, there has arisen a list of contributors, likewise, 
whose writings have given them not merely a name, but the hearty 
esteem of the lovers of literature, and whose pens will be employed 
frequently to give freshness, originality and force to the pages of 
the Pearl. 

The demands, too, for the work have so far exceeded our antici- 
pations that we are obliged to state our inability to furnish back 
setts of the work. They who wish to subscribe must commence 
with the next number, and it will be found a convenient time, for 
with this number is completed the first half of our volume. We 
have arrived, as it were, at a landing place where we find it pleas- 
ant to look for new objects worthy of regard, and profitable to in- 
duce, if we can, those around us to become companions on the 
voyage. The sails are loosed —the barque is in trim— all things 
ready. They who would go with us must delay not, but enter their 
names directly — and if possible pay over their passage-money. 

And now some, being strangers, may inquire what we intend to 
show during the voyage — what things, interesting, to exhibit — 
what that is new — what that is fascinating and lovely — what that 
is useful — and what, in short, it will amount to, to accompany us. 
To these inquiries, we would not reply — but, pointing to the past, 
would say :— ‘ Our little vessel has been apparently the dispenser 
of pleasure to many who have always been joyed at its presence — 
may not you, peradventure, become enamored sufficiently to call 
it a ‘favorite???’ 





Literary News. — This article is painfully scarce. We cannot 
find anything new to announce except a parcel of vile reprints of 
foreign works, with which we mean to have noconcern. Professor 
Longfellow’s work, about the pleasant things he saw in the old 
world, is on the eve of publication by the Harpers, every person 
knows. Orator Emmons, too, is officiating as publisher of a life of 
the living Mr Van Buren, of whom we may say more when we enter 
the arena of politics. The Noriii American Review, it is said, is 
undergoing the process of redeinption. Every one knows that it is 
time for it to change hands, not because Mr Alexander H. Everett 
has not done well — very well with it, all things considered, but be- 
cause as a literary review it has been shamefully prosy and prolix, 
and without that spirit, animation, and enthusiasm, which are prom- 
inent qualities in rendering a review what it ought to be —a thing 
to be noticed, talked about, and remembered. 

Mr Jared Sparks’ Life of Benedict Arnold is bought very rapidly 
—and we wonder not. That life is as fine a romance as one can 
wish to read. We have to believe that Bulwer would seize the 
man as the hero of a novel, if the thought once crossed his brain. 
The character of Arnold is such as Bulwer would admire to deck 
with his choice sentiments ! 





Tas ConrLaGRATION or Moscow — THE AvToMATON CueEss Pray- 
gr, &c. — These beautiful and wonderful pieces of mechanism are 
soon to be exhibited at Concert Hall. We are glad to hear of this, 
for an hour cannot be spent more pleasantly than in playing with 
the fiery Turk, or in marching with Napoleon to Moscow. 





MENAGERIE. — There is in our city at this time a very excellently 
arranged and well regulated establishment, where many very in- 
teresting animalsare exhibited, together with some paintings, among 
the most valuable of which is the Panorama of New York City. — 
The proprietors are enterprizing, and spare no expense to inake 
the exhibition worthy of patronage. They are daily making addi- 
tions, and this, we understand, they are able to do on account of the 
many visitors who call and witness the success of their exertions. 


Forcotren Verses. — In looking over the portfolio which contains 
the crude products of our early years we find some passages which 
as they gave pleasure to us at the time they were composed, we 
would fain look upon even now with a favorable eye. Here is 
soinething which was suggested, we believe, by one of the early 
poets of Spain—his name we have forgotten now. 

TO A LADY UTTERING A SLANDEROUS WORD. 


Lapy, look up, and in the air 
Behcld yon wandering thistle-beard ; 
Ay! mark each bright, gossamer spear 
Around its little centre reared. 
How swiftly sails iton — and on, 
Carried by every breeze astray, 
Now mounting to the brilliant sun 
Now sinking through the air away — 
Oh soon that giddy thing will fall 
And silently will take its rest, 
But still will sow a poisonous thorn 
Within earth’s calm and placid breast. 


Dost mark the moral, lady fair ? 
A careless word may move around, — 
Chased onward by a thousand tongues 
Which echo every sound; 
And when it finds its final rest 
’T will sow a seed of care, 
And bring forth thorns within the breast 
To grow and flourish there. 
In the subjoined, the reader will discover a flight of the fancy 
merely, entitled 
THE VISION. 
Upon the margin of a lake 
I stood one bright and sunny morn, 
And listening to the water’s break, 
Which seemed around the marge to fawn, 
I deemed the surface of the sea, 
Which sparkled in the sun’s bright rays, 
Would for a death-shroud pleasant be, 
To one whose life had bitter days. 
The tortoise dozed upon the rock, 
The snake was basking in the sun, 
And bright birds flew in many a flock 
Within the forest dark and dun. 
The leafy shrubs their diamonds lost, 
For melting on each tender flower, 
Diffused around like silvery frost, 
They covered every sylvan bower, 
While up the blue, cerulean arch, 
The sun was burning lone and bright, 
And moving slowly in its march, 
Shone with a pure and blazing light : — 
No sound was heard, its path was soft, 
As velvet down were scattered there, 
And if a sound was made aloft, 
*T was only by the birds of air. 


Upon the shore I stood alone, 
No human thing did there intrude, 
I stood as silent as a stone, 
Wrapt in a dream of solitude. 
The clear blue wave was sailing by, — 
And gazing through the crystal deep, 
The pebbles like the stars on high, 
Seemed from the depth like eyes to peep. 


I gazed and soon a form in white, 
Rose with a death-look on her face, 
Her hair was long, and loose, and light, 
Which lent the dead a lovely grace. 
I raised the body from the wave, 
And placed it in the shattered skiff, 
And wept to think I might not save, 
That graceful form, now cold and stiff. 
I gazed upon her small white hands, 
And saw the ring she had was mine ; 
I thought my heart would burst its bands, 
To see my cold, dead Adeline. 
Here is a stanza which may be classed among other crudities, 
gone to Lethe. Itis in an address to a mountain. 
I love to mark the cloud at dawn 
That rests upon thy awful height, 
And seems to cling and round thee fawn, 
Before it takes its flight, 
Like some loved sister when she breaks 
From the embrace her deep love makes. 

But we will shut our port-folio, after extracting a paragraph or 
two on winter, a season which has passed, but whose influence is 
felt even though spring has visited our borders. 

Tue sun comes forth above the eastern hills! 
The trees are covered with a tinkling crust, 
And every shrub and thing is silvered bright 
With glass-like, glistening ice! The waves no more 
Steal with their soft, glad music up the beach; 
No more the soothing west-wind moving on, 
Dissolves its gentle pressure on the brow; 
Nor lifts the ringlets from the eager child, 
Who picks the polished shells from out the sand.— 








The sea shells, too, whose ocean-echoing sounds 

Have all the Summer mirthful murmurs broke, 

O’erspread with ice, their mimicking have ceased. 

The lake that with cerulean brightness flashed, 

With one thick sheet of ice o’erspread, is black — 

And never flashes with a gladdening light, 

Save when the skater’s eye the moonlight meets, 

Which sweeps across the surface in a line.— 

Ah now the noisy shout is raised around! 

Each skater’s heel plies swiftly here and there, 

And groups of men and merry-hearted boys 

So swiftly glide — it seems a fairy scene, 

Wrought by swift magic or some spirit’s spell. 
Winter! we greeted thee with gladsome hearts! 

We love to hear the music of thy winds, 

Which howling, only sport, and pensive, make 

Now high, now low, a melancholy song! 

The snow-clad, shining hills are thine — and bright 

They sparkle in the round moon’s silvery sheen, 

And send from many an eye a beaming joy! 

Cheerful to make the cotter’s hearth, is thine, 

And thine o’er all the withered flowers to spread, 

A brilliant sheet of diamond-shining snow — 

Thine to make glad the heart — to make it feel — 

Thine to preserve new verdure for the flowers, 

And thine to gladden all the eternal hills! 








‘Map Rosatie — The Second Curse’ will appear in our next — a 
story which we have much reason to believe will be quite popular. 


| PeriopicaLs — ‘The Wreath’ edited by William H. Burleigh, and 
published at Schenectady, is as choice a little quarto as we find on 
| our table. Its editor will find New York, we sincerely trust, wil- 
| ling and active to encourage this work; for such a paper is far su- 
| perior as a family paper to the sheets in general circulation full of 
| prejudice and falsehood — the records of crime. 

| ‘The Southern Literary Messenger’ is a work to be commended, 
and though we could pick flaws and say something by way of fault- 
finding to the authors of some of the articles, yet we rest our lance 
| for the present, as we are in the presence of Mrs Hale who with 
her Ladies’ Magazine — do not transpose, and read Magazine of La- 
| dies —is doing wonders in the field, and whose pages are attract- 


| ing all eyes, thongh ‘ pearls’ shine never so brightly. 





| Tremont THEATRE. — Now is the season at this establishment, 
| when the actors inforra their friends and the public, that they will 
| take their Benefit — but a sorry affair they find of it, we fear, in too 
| many instances. The public, or a portion of it, is slovenly neglect- 
| ful, and will conscientiously excuse itself very readily with ‘ cloudy 
| sky’ or ‘rainy weather’ — and the actor who has just come to the 
| end of winter and is endeavoring to do something by way of spring 
finds himself quite inclined to soliloquize with Richard, 
Now is the winter of our discontent. 
| Mr W. Hf. Sinith, possessing considerable grace of form, and avery 
clever acter, took hie benefit some weeks since and performed to 
| a large audience, with whom he appeared to be very popular — but 
| with whose applause we could not join, because we consider care- 
lessness and method important proofs of a ‘plentiful lack’ of the 
| true ambition which should guide an actor in his progress to ad- 
|vancement. An actor should not forget that it is never too late for 
| him to fall, and if his faculties be not impaired, never too late for 
| him to rise — even after his fall. 
| Mr Johnson, generally a very useful and entertaining actor, — but 
| not always industrious, though the best personator of old men that 
| we have lately seen, took his benefit on Friday evening of last week. 
| The house was far from being full, and thus one of the most deser- 
ving actors on the boards, found that good benefits are distributed 
| much like the scheol-mistress’ ‘Rewards of Merit’ — to those whe 
happen to catch them. 
| Mr Andrews’ Benefit was on Monday evening. Morton’s admira- 
j ble comedy —‘ A €ure for the Heart Ache’ was excellently per 
| formed, with a new piece, ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ —a poor affair on 
| the whole, because there is nothing about it novel or instructive or 
| improving. 
| Mr Comer’s Benefit was on Wedn@sday evening, when ‘John 
| Bull’? and ‘The Lady of the Lake’ were produced. The actors 
| generally, were in very good spirits, and the instruments in the or. 
| chestra were unusually effective. One word, however, before we 
| close this article, to certain performers on the stage who are in the 
habit of slurring their words, and who frequently swallow whole 
sentences instead of uttering them. Let them enunciate more 
| clearly, and notice the distinctness with which their brother, Mr 
| Rice, reads his part —let them imitate that excellent elocutionist 
and make themselves as pleasantly precise and perfect. 





To CorresponpEnts. —G. T. There are some very good passages 

in your longest piece, but there are many lines which cannot be 
| considered verses. After rectification, it may appear. The short 
piece is not a whole. The conclusions of the stanzas are awk- 
ward — the mind not being prepared to receive them after the ad- 
dress in the first four verses. 
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from the ‘Sisters of St Ursula,’ a novel, in press — Miseries of an, 
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WIEN SUMMER'S SUNNY IEUIES AIDOIRN. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY G. W/. i. JOWIES. 
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But when the tints of autumn-time 
Find summer’s face averted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. 
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Thus frowning thoughts that chill our mirth 
Will smile upon our sorrow, 

And many dark fears of to-day 
May be bright hopes to-morrow. 














Che OVI Corner. 





THE SQUIRREL 


AND HIS MORNING VISITOR. 





Original. 





One glorious morning in Spring as I stood upon the 
summit of a high hill that commanded a view of the 
surrounding country, [heard ata little distance from 
me the chirp of a squirrel; and on examination discov- 
ered that this companion and brother of the grey gentle | 
folks of the wood was in close conversation with an 
animal which, after observation considerably minute, 
proved to be a woodchuck. ‘Wisp— wisp’ squealed 
the squirrel, ‘thou clumsy woodchuck come not here to 
disturb me when Iam disposing of my breakfast. Hie 
thee old fellow to yon turnip-field or cabbage-yard, and 
stir thy lazy self before the farmer is up to shoot thee. 
Begone ! thy room is better than thy company !’ ‘ Crag-ag 
crag-ag’ growled the woodchuck ‘ thou shouldst not talk 
to thy betters, thus: safer would it be for thee to hold thy 
iongue. Instead of sitting so erect and wise upon that 











; i 
tree, thou shouldst come down and place thyself in the 


shade — the sunshine may make thee a victim.’ 

‘Begone! I say’ ejaculated the squirrel, ‘ thinkest 
thou that Tam to lose the good of this sunshine while 
thou keepest thyself there in thy hole —afraid to put 
thy head out through fear? No! silly woodchuck I 
shall keep in the sunshine as long as I please; and thou 
vagabond mayest go down into thy hole.’ At this speech 
the woodchuck drew in his head and left the squirrel to 
his breakfasting. 


Presently [saw the farmer’s son, stealing along the 
hedge, and up the hill, and soon the report of his gun 
brought me where he stood. He was turning over 
the squirrel] in his hands whose blood poured out from 
the shot wounds over his silver-grey skin, and white 
breast; and in his death struggle he shut his teeth to- 
gether on the utterance ‘ Fool’— which he applied to 
himself. 


I passed on, and said to myself, how many there are 
that are ruined forever by proudly pressing whenever 
an opportunity occurs, into the sunshine. Let me, at 











least, live in the shade. 








A coop ruLE. — Never allow a person to carry your 
kettle of fish—ten to one he will upset it and if he 
gather up the fragments to return them to you, he will 
keep it secret that they have been in the dirt. Plenty of 
sugar, much flour and large quantities of molasses have 
many a time and oft swept the street-gutters merely be- 
cause the owner would not carry home his own provis- 
ions —and many a time and oft have the porters kept 
their tongues wisely between their teeth, very kindly de- 
siring not to disturb your complacency by informing you 
of the accident. 
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